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nind had not yet come. Madison was not the man or this particular moment. But Pendleton was, and o was "Light-Horse Harry" Lee. The Constitu-ionalists combined the ermine and the sword. Virginia's most venerated jurist and her most dashing oldier were ordered to the front. In them there was ^n appeal to much that the Old Dominion still rev-:renced and loved, in spite of the "levelling spirit" nanifest there as well as in Massachusetts and other states. So when all eyes were turned on Madison's eat, they beheld it vacant. Madison had stayed iway. Had he been present, he could not have Avoided speaking.
Dramatic, indeed, appeared the white-haired, irippled jurist, as, struggling to his feet, he finally tood upon his crutches and faced the Convention. le had been unused to public debate for many years, ,nd was thought to be so infirm that no one exacted him to do more than make or decide points >f order and give his vote. Yet there the feeble old nan stood to answer the resistless Henry and the earned Mason. His ancient friend and brother ustice, Wythe, leaned forward from his chair to :atch the tones of the beloved voice. Tears rolled lown the cheeks of some of the oldest members vho for decades had been Pendleton's friends.1 The Constitutionalists had set the stage to catch the
1 Grigsby, i, 101-02. Scenes of a similar character occurred several lines in both. Senate and House between 1900 and 1911, when one of ur elder statesmen, who plainly was nearing the end of life, rose to peak. More than one notable contest, during that decade, was de-ided by the sympathetic votes of aged friends who answered the call f long years of affection.